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SOME PARISIAN ARTIST WITS. 
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R. MADRAZO. SKETCHED BV HIMSELF. 



OMMENCING our re- 
marks under the above 
heading with Raimondo 
Madrazo, who was born 
in Rome of Spanish 
parents, may seem 
somewhat anomalous. 
But he is a true Parisian 
nevertheless, if long res- 
idence in the French 
capital and entire sym- 
pathy with its mode 
of life can make him 
so. He is a good-look- 
and is 



and in 1876 he got a medal His pictures are usually of 
high life, introducing pretty children, fashionably dress- 
ed women and handsome equipages. He is also fond of 
painting such quiet country scenes as our illustration of 
the charming little girl by the waterside. As he lives 
out of the city his frequent choice of rural subjects is 
quite natural. His home is at Marlotte, a picturesque 
village near Fontainebleau. There are scarcely more 
than a hundred inhabitants and about a third of them 
are artists. There are several good examples of M. 
Charnay's work in New York, notably one in the pos- 
session of Mr. Robert W. Cutting. Mr. S. P. Avery 
is an admirer of this artist's dainty little canvases, so 
full of conscientious work in every detail, and takes 
pleasure in bringing them to the notice of collecxors. 

Another of the Parisian artist wits is M. Roche- 
grosse. He is a kinsman of Theodore de Banville, him- 



LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER COLORS. 



OUTLINE, COLORING, FOREGROUND AND FIGURE. 



ing, easy-going young man 
one of a brilliant circle of wits of the 
pencil. His subjects are as often 
Italian and Spanish as French, but 
the pretty women with which his pic- 
tures abound are evidently generally 
from Parisian models. Madrazo does 
not exhibit at the Salon, but he has 
been decorated, and he received a 
first-class medal at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1878. Among the large num- 
ber of his pictures which have found 
their way to this country may be 
mentioned his "Entrance to a Span- 
ish Church" for which Mr. Theron 
Butler paid about $5000, and the in- 
terior of a church in Italy, introduc- 
ing many figures in postures of pray- 
er, which brought about $4500 at the 
John Taylor Johnston sale. Mr. 
Robert W. Cutting, if we remember 
aright, has two of his paintings, one 
of which represents several persons 
coming down the steps of a church 
on a rainy day. Mr. William H, 
Vanderbilt has " Le Bal Masque," 
and Mr. William H. Stewart not long 
ago bought, while he was in Paris, a 
painting called " After the Ball." 
Madrazo is about thirty-five years old. 
He is married to a sister of the la- 
mented Fortuny. 

Armand Charnay, the next on our 
list of Parisian artist wits, is a French- 
man born and bred, and has the most 
brilliant qualities of his race. That 
he is courageous every artist will 
readily admit who studied with him 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and re- 
members his little conflict with the 
director over the drawing he submitted 
for his preliminary examination as a 
candidate for the "Prix de Rome." 
The subject given out to the students 
was Hector taking leave of Androma- 
che. To the amusement of the whole school Charnay 
submitted a drawing in which Hector was attired like 
an English tourist with a carpet-bag, and the servant 
of the Trojan hero wore an English livery, including 
a gold band on a V chimney-pot" hat. The director 
was very angry and declared that he would not hang 
such a caricature. " Why do you call it a caricature ?" 
said Charnay. V How can you ask such a question ?" 
was the reply. "You know perfectly well that the 
costume is ridiculous." "It is probably quite as cor- 
rect as the regulation classic costume with the coal- 
scuttle helmet, for which there is not the least author- 
ity," retorted Charnay, and he insisted that it should 
be hung with the other drawings. He carried his 
point, and the newspapers took his part and declared 
that he was right. Charnay studied under Pils and 
Feyen-Perrin. He first exhibited at the Salon in 1867, 




SKETCH BY R. MADRAZO. 

self a great wit, a poet, and a brilliant figure in the lit- 
erary circle of which Victor Hugo is the bright particu- 
lar star. What De Banville does with the pen for the 
French literature of to-day, Rochegrosse does with the 
pencil. His contributions to the periodical press are 
numerous, embodying the combined knowledge of the 
" man about town" and the skill of the accomplished 
draughtsman. Bellee and Bigot are almost equally 
well known as contributors to the Paris illustrated 
periodical press. Adrien Marie, whose capital drawing 
of sea bathers appears on our front page, is too well 
known to our readers to need now more than a passing 
notice. 

In the limits of the present article we have had no 
space to devote to Vierge and other Parisian artist 
wiis who are quite as clever with the pencil as those we 
have named. We shall speak of them later. 



At the present season, when many of our readers may 
be making their first essay at painting in water colors 
from nature, the following practical hints on the method 
of working a landscape will be found very acceptable. 
They are somewhat abridged from Thomas L. Row- 
botham's excellent little manual on the subject : 

The paper having been properly strained upon a 
drawing board, and being quite dry, the outline of the 
proposed drawing should be carefully made. However 
tedious this preparation of the outline may appear, it 
eventually saves time ; and, leading to ultimate excel- 
lence, it enables the student to complete his picture 
with greater facility and power. 

An accurate outline saves an infin- 
ity of trouble, by securing the hand 
against errors in the progress of the 
work ; it insures confidence in the use 
of the brush when charged ; and the 
most valuable result of the confidence 
thus communicated is, that the tints 
are left clean and bright. 

The outline should be sketched at 
first lightly, but so far carefully as to 
leave no appearance of vagueness or 
indecision. The lines may afterward 
be strengthened, where necessary, by 
a more decisive and vigorous touch, 
but if, in the first efforts to copy an 
object, the proportions be not cor- 
rect, it is better to rub out the whole 
than to tint upon a multiplicity of 
lines, which only indicate weakness 
and cause confusion. 

Draw, then, with a fine but faithful 
and firm line the remote distance, 
making the lines stronger in touch as 
they approach the foreground. The 
foreground itself should be laid in with 
something of spirit and decision ; and 
you thus define, even at the outset of 
your work, the different degrees of 
distance intended. No shading, how- 
ever, with the lead pencil must be 
attempted in any stage of drawing the 
outline. 

If mountains constitute the utmost 
distance, the lines upon their edges 
should be extremely faint, though at 
the same time sufficiently definite ; for 
a careless outline may involve you in 
difficulties which may ultimately cause 
you to abandon your work in disgust. 
\ After the mountains have received 

their first tints of color, so as to de- 
fine their forms, be careful to efface 
the pencil outline with India-rubber 
or with bread, the color being per- 
fectly dry. The result of this will be 
a charming aerial effect, and the removal of any hard- 
ness on the edge of the wash. 

In tracing distant objects, delineate their general 
forms only, without attempting detail ; as, for example, 
in sketching a mountain, it will be sufficient to give the 
extreme outline. 

In the outline of the foreground, however, greater 
minuteness must be observed ; and the objects which 
usually constitute this portion of the picture— such as 
plants, figures, weeds, the bark of trees, and the like — 
should be carefully drawn from correct studies made 
from nature. 

In drawing the outlines of trees, their stems and 
branches, as far as they are visible, should be carefully 
made out. The foliage requires only a slight indication 
of form ; it should be described rather by a series of 
short lines or dots, than by anything approaching to 
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FAC-SIMILES OF SKETCHES BY FRENCH NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS. 



(SEE "SOME PARISIAN ARTIST WITS," PAGE 26.) 



